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PROCESSION AT A HINDOO FESTIVAL. 


THE INDIAN NABOB: Arrived there, I found Mr. Dalzell making pre- 

OR, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. parations for removal, his last audience at court 

CHAPTER XXXIX.—TNE FESTIVAL AT AGRA. having been given. Not many days afterwards, 

{ sHaxt pass over our return to Delhi, which was | accompanied by our formidable train of attendauts, 


accomplished without any particular incident. | we left, without much regret, our ruinous palace 
No. 333, 1858. U 
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to its former emptiness and solitude ; and, taking | little have anticipated the consequences it probably 


a different route from that by which we had ar- | 
rived at the capital of the Great Mogul empire, | 


were on the high road to Agra, its ancient seat 
of government. 

Thanks to a former emperor, who had planted 
this high road with trees, and provided it with 
wells and caravanserais, and, protected by our 
escort from the robbers by whom this same road 
was said to be infested, we passed over the in- 


terval which lay between the two cities with com- | 


fort and in safety, although from various causes 
—one of which was the falling dead lame of Mr. 


Dalzell’s favourite horse—our journey was suf- | 
We reached Agra in time, | 
however, to witness a festival held in honour of | 
Vishnu: and as I have hitherto written but little | 


ficiently tedious. 


concerning the debasing idolatry of the Hindoos, 
I may devote a page or two to a feeble description 
of what then passed before our eyes. 

It was on the evening of our arrival, within a 
mile or two of this ancient city, and on pitching 
our encampment, that Dalzell Sahib was informed 
by his Hindoo servants of their desire to join 
in the religious ceremonies and rejoicings of their 
countrymen. 

“You have timed your matters cleverly, Hald- 
har,” replied Mr. Dalzell to his groom, who vo- 
ciferously united in the general prayer ; ‘“ I meant 
to have passed by Agra before these foeleries com- 
menced ; but you have out-generalled me.” 

Haldhar grinned delightedly. 

* You fancied I did not see through your trick 
of laming Aymeer a week ago, Haldhar.”’ 

“Sahib, I declare,’ Haldhar began; but was 
stopped short by his master. 

“I would not do that if I were you, Haldhar ; 
because false swearing is not good. And about 
my poor horse, Aymeer, how is his lameness ?” 

“ Aymeer needs rest, Sahib,” replied the groom, 
demurely: “a few more days, and he will be fit 
for the Sahib to ride.” 

“JT see; Aymeer is a very piou 


s beast,” said my 
patron, ironicaily; and Haldhar grinned again, 
wider than before. 

“ But I bought Aymeer of a Mahomedan ; so, if 
he has any religion at all, he ought to hate your 
gods and goddesses, and all their feasts and fasts, 


with perfect hatred. What do you say to that ?” 
Mr. Dalgell continued. 

“The Sahib knows that the Mahomcdans are 
our masters, as well as our horses’ masters, and 
yet they have not made us change our religion : 
the Sahib knows this,” said Haldhar. 

“ This is true enough, Hector,” said my patron, 
turning to me: “except in comparatively few in- 
stances, the Hindoos ¢leave to their old religion of 
idols and castes; and the conquerors, in spite of 
their boasted mission and power of conversion 
by the sword, have been fain to let things be as 
they are. Yes, you are right, Haldhar,” he con- 
tinued ; “ what you say is true enough.” 

“And the Sahib will grant his servants’ re- 
quest?” said the groom. 

The Sahib has learned to submit where he 
cannot do better for himself,’ retorted Mr. Dal- 
zell: and thus the conference ended. In spite 
0’ his acquiescence, however, it was easy to see 
that he was vexed at the delay, though he could 


involved. 

“You wish to be mad in company, Hector,” 
said my patron, the next day, anticipating my 
desire to see the sights ; “‘ by all means let us go:” 
and we went. 

A short hour's walk found us within the city, 
and mingling with the crowds which devotion, or 

fanaticism, or other causes, had congregated to do 

| honour to one of the principal deities of their my- 
thology. As usual, beggars and jugglers, and 
| devotees of all kinds and ranks, obtruded their 
| claim to notice, and reward or relief, while the 
sick and diseased were brought out and placed by 
the wayside, to excite the compassion of their 
fellow creatures ; perhaps, too, in the vain hope of 
having their maladies removed by the miraculous 
power of some rude and hideous representation of 
their deity, when borne along by its attendant 
priests. From house to house, long chains or 
wreaths of the choicest flowers hung in festoons, 
and garlands were suspended from trees by the 
wayside, while the dwellings of the Hindvo in- 
habitants were decked with finery, and the 
heathen temples were thrown open to the wor- 
shippers of idols. 

Everywhere, by the road-side, on the walls of 
houses, and carried in the hands of Brahmins, 
were paintings and sculptures of the vile deities 
of the Hindoos, exhibited for the reverence of the 
thronging people, and for their contributions also; 
and everywhere were to be seen those disgusting 
objects of self-terture and self-mortification with 
which you, Archie, are acquainted by hearsay: 
men, for instance, whose naked feet were fastened 
to boards, through which were driven sharp-pointed 
spikes, and who, in apparent insensibility to pain, 
danced and shouted to the sounds of the rude viols 
they carried; others who, by a long course of 
abstinence and studied a of the decencies of 
life, had reduced themselves to the condition of 
animated skeletons, and were so covered with filth 
as to have an appearance scarcely human ; others, 
again, who by determined perseverance had re- 
mained so long in unnatural postures, as to make 
of themselves fearful deformities. All this, Archie, 
you may, if you please, picture to yourself; but 
the details may very well be spared you. 

While gazing at these strange scenes, and very 
little edified by the sight, the tumult increased 
around us, and shouts which arose in the distance 
gave intimation of an approaching procession, whicli 
we had been ted to anticipate. First came the 
invariable accompaniment of every Indian cere- 
mony, whether Hindoo or Mahomedan, namely, 
the discordance of tom-toms, and other instru- 
ments for the manufacture of indescribable noises, 
of which I have elsewhere Then followed 
a company of bare-headed and bare-footed Brai- 
mins, walking hand in hand, and before whoin 
many in the crowd cast themselves to the ground 
to be trampled on by their sacred feet. Then 
came an enormous car on low wheels, on which 
was raised a gigantic figure of the god. The car 
was drawn by elephants, gaily aecoutred and dis- 
figured with paint; and the grotesque-looking 
image was profusely decorated with flowers. Pre- 
ceding the car, I should have said, was a bevy of 
nautch, or dancing-girls, performing a characteris- 
































tie part in a ceremony expressly devoted to the 
honour of a lascivious and obscene religion. 

Many years afterwards, Archie, I witnessed the 
periodical festival in honour of Juggernaut, at 
Orissa, where his temple is: and the scenes I wit- 
nessed at Agra prepated me, but in a very small 
measure and degree indeed, for that more awful 
and atrocious manifestation of desperate depravity 
and hideousness of human nature, abandoned to its 
own vile and idolatrous devices. At Agra I saw 
much that was abominable and offensive, but 
little that reminded me of the cruel and sanguin- 
ary character of heathen worship; at Orissa, all 
was intensely and stupendously frightful to wit- 
ness. In the worship of Vishnu, the preserver, 
there was much that was hilarious, if not joyful. 
In that of Juggernaut—the same god under 
another form and ideal—human blood and suffer- 
ings were reckoned the most appropriate sacrifice 
In both, however, and in all the heathen festivals 
I ever witnessed, and in all the religious rites 
and ceremonies of the idolatrous Hindoos, gross 


immorality stalks boldly forth in the light of 


heaven. 

During the first day of the festival, we witnessed 
other processions which I need not, and spectacles 
which I will not, attempt to describe. We re- 
mained in the city until night; and if brilliant 
fireworks and gaily painted lanterns, with all the 
paraphernalia of a great illumination, lighting up 
every street, and throwing into picturesque combi- 
nations the crowds of dusky natives with its glare, 
could have obliterated the perception and recol- 
lection of moral impurity by which it was ae- 
companied, it would have been.well. I will not 
tire you, however, with more reflections ; and, lest 
Ishould be tempted to make them, I wil! close 
this chapter. 

CHAPTER XL. 
AGRA.—SFLF-TORTURE.— MAAZULLA AGAIN. 
THE festival lasted many days; and it was hope- 
less to expect that our Hindoo servants would be sa- 
tisfied with one day’s enjoyment of its dissipations. 
In spite of Mr. Dalzell’s impatience, therefore, we 





* We may add a little to Mr. Dare’s slight and passing | 


reference to the Juggernaut festival. 

“Such numbers cf pilgrims die on their way to this 
pagoda” (the temple of Juggernaut at Orissa) ‘* that for fifty 
miles around, the country is covered with human bones. 
Hundreds of old people travel annually thousands of miles 
to die there. Some of the pilgrims measure with their bodies 
the whole of the way they have to travel. The dogs, jackals, 
and vultures live in the vicinity on human prey, as the 
bodies are not buried; but are left to be devoured. When 
the crowds of pilgrims first sce Juggernaut, they raise a 


| 
tremendous shout. Around the pagoda for several miles it is 


like a vast encampment. Sometimes great numbers are 
killed by the rush of the multitude when the great outer gate 
of the town is opened. 

“ The idol is seated on a throne in the pagoda, between his 
brother and sister Boloram and Shubudra. * * * * These 
idols are paraded about on their cars, or pagodas of artificial 
frame work, seventy feet high, drawn along by men with 
cables during the days of the great annual festival, while the 
wheels are often red with the blood of devotees of both sexes, 
that throw themselves beneath to be crushed to death. These 
devotees, with clotted hair and painted bodies and faces, 
are seen everywhere practising their various tortures. * * * 
The multitude fall down and worship the idol; then the pro- 
cession moves forward, preceded by elephants and dancing- 
girls. Upwards of a hundred priests perform their ceremo- 
nies; their actions and gestures are altogether lascivious; 
and the shouts of approbation, in proportion to their gross- 
ness, are yells of sensual delight. The idol is said to heagt 
with joy when the wheels of his car drink the blood of a 
devotec.”—See Dr. Buchanan’s “ Christian Resecrches,” 
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| were compelled to remain in our encampment, 
| thankful that our Moslem guards evinced no dispo- 
| sition to forsake their duties also. Meanwhile, 
we occupied ourselves as we were able; and four 
days elapsed before my patron felt any disposition 
to revisit the city. Then, however, tired of in- 
action, we bent our steps, not into the city, but 
towards a plain ontside the walls, which evidently 
presented some extraordinary attractions to the 
populace ; and the scenes there were more offensive 
and brutalizing than any 1 had ever before wit- 
nessed, 

In the centre of the plain, and surrounded by a 
grove of beautiful trees, was a large pagoda, or 
temple, which was thronged with besotted wor- 
shippers. We did not penetrate within the pa- 
doga, from which, indeed, our colour and costume 
would have excluded us, had we wished to witness 
the filthy rites of heathenism. It was sufficiently 
plain, however, that obscenity and lust were the 
real deities worshipped there.* 

Very willingly and hastily we quitted this place 
of abomination, and, leaving the grove, we directed 
our steps to another part of the plain, where, on 
a large open space, a dense crowd was collected. 
Here, beneath the canopy of heaven, were erected 
stages and other appliances for the self-infliction of 
torture. 

“The fools!” muttered Mr. Dalzell, between 
his closed teeth, when we had pressed through the 
throng, and had taken up a position where, with- 
out attracting undue notice, we could observe what 
was passing. “It is astonishing, however, that 
the fellows ean bear pain, as they do, without 

' flinching. Look, for instance, at that man clasp- 
ing a lighted torch to his bosom!—Pfa! the 
smell of burnt flesh seems to reach us here; and 

_ yet the scoundrel is singing the praises of his deity 
as lustily as though pain were only a more refined 

| species of pleasure.” 

Hector. I suppose they really believe that 
these torments are acceptable means of purifica- 

_ tion and of earning future happiness. 

Mr. Dalzell. Future happiness ? Well, I sup- 

_ pose we must allow this in some instances—in 

| the great act of Suttee, for instance ; I suppose 
some of the poor wretches believe what their priests 
tell them, which is more than can be said for 
| the priests themselves, I faney. But in general, 
| in these minor tortures, or agreeable titillations as 

they seem to be, such as walking or dancing on 

spiked boards, cutting the body with knives, self- 
| maceration, and so forth, I greatly suspect that 
| the object has regard to the present rather than 
the future state of existence. 


| Hector (shrugging his shoulders). I dare say 





* Hector Dare is sufficiently explicit; and lest he should be 
charged with “ bearing false witness,” we subjoin the follow- 
ing note :—‘‘ From Hurdwarra to the source of the Ganges, 
are temples of great antiquity, one of which, called Rag- 
hunaut, is said by the Brahmirs to have existed 10,000 years ! 
At some of these, the most disgusting scenes of moral de- 
pravity are practised almost in open day. Captain Ruper 
says, in speaking of the village of Rami Haut: ‘‘ It is inha- 
bited by dancing-women ; and the ceremony of initiation to 
this society consists in anointing the head with oil taken from 
the lamp placed before the altar; by which act they make a 
formal renunciation of their parents and kindred, devoting 
their future lives to prostitution!’’ We shall not continue 
the quotation. And it is this system of superstition and im- 
purity which, even 7: this day, finds apologists and admirers 
' In Britain! 
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you are right, sir : but for my part I would rather 
not 

Mr. Dalzell. Probably you would rather not ; 
but there are multitudes in India who would 
rather Don’t you see, Hector (breaking off ab- 
ruptly and changing his tone), that there is Some- 
thing attractive enough in self-glorification and a 
reputation for superior holiness? Men that bear 
on their bodies honourable scars of warfare are 
apt to be proud of them, and no one would lightly 
suspect their courage. And these fellows who 
mortify the flesh, literally and bodily, tread the 
earth afterwards as beings ef a superior order : 
and who shall suspect them of secret frailties ? 
Besides this, they make a good penny by these 
exhibitions ; that sanctimonious fellow, now—see 
him there, hobbling on his bare knees, because he 
has made his feet useless for the purpose for which 
nature intended them—observe how keenly he 
scratches up the coins that fall like rain-drops 
around him. Depend on it, he will have gathered 
enough at this fair to keep him and his family, if 
he has a family, in comfortable idleness for the 
next twelve months. 

Hector. There is something in that, certainly ; 
but see there !— Haldhar ! 

While we had been holding the foregone dia- 
logue, or something like it, I had also been watch- 
ing the proceedings of a number of devotees who 
were gathered round a machine consisting of an 
upright pole fastened firmly in the ground, with 
a cross-beam at the top, working easily on a swivel. 
The pole was probably about thirty feet high, and 
the cross-beam upwards of twenty feet in length. 
From each end of this beam dangled a cord; 
and at the end of one of these cords were fastened 
a couple of strong iron hooks, vastly like meat- 
hooks. The intention of these you will probably 
guess; but before I refer to it, I shall describe 
another piece of mechanism. 

This was a broad platform raised on pillars, 
some fifteen feet from the ground, rendered acces- 
sible by a ladder; and at the foot of the platform 
was a thick and soft carpet, or cushion, a trifle 
larger and almost as thick as an ordinary bed. It 
was harmless enough in its appearance, certainly ; 
and it seemed to be intended to break the fall of 
the infatuated people who persisted in ascending 
to the platform by the ladder, for the express 
purpose of throwing themselves off again on the 
opposite side, flat upon this broad cushion. It 
was not till I saw one after another of these devo- 
tees rising to their feet, and streaming with blood 
from deep gashes on various parts of their almost 
naked bodies, that I suspected the apparently 
friendly cushion of slightly covering numerous 
sharp spikes or knives firmly fixed in the ground, 
points upwards. But so it was; and more than 
one poor wretch was so severely wounded by this 
species of penance, as to be dragged away by the 
bystanders, apparently in the agonies of death. 
But this frightful result did not deter others from 
the same suicidal attempts to obtain the renown 
of superior sanctity, and the vociferous approbation 
of attendant priests. 

Again, I observed, not far distant, another up- 
right pole with its cross-beam and cords, beneath 
which a slow fire was burning and smouldering. 
One of the cords terminated in a loop; and I saw 





several devotees in succession suspended therefrom 
by the heels, and swing over the fire. They 
seemed to bear the seri-martyrdom heroically 
enough; occasionally they were drawn aside by 
the shifting of the beam, probably to relieve them 
from the suffocating fumes of the fire, and to allow 
them to breathe the free atmosphere; water also 
was thrown over them to revive them, and then 
the torture was renewed. And in almost every 
instance, when relieved from their horrible posi- 
tion, it was in a state of insensibility, from which 
they were with difficulty recovered by copious 
applications of water. The torture must have 
been intensely painful; but the evident sufferings 
of these fanatics called forth loud shouts of gratifi- 
cation from the mob, and served rather, as it 
seemed, to incite others to undergo the same 
punishment: though, had volunteers been want- 
ing, it was manifest that compulsion would be 
used; for I noticed one instance, at least, in which 
a poor wretch was hunted and dragged into the 
circle, and, in spite of his struggles—which pro- 
voked the laughter of the spectators and the 
execration of the officiating priests—was affixed 
to the dangling cord.* 

I return now, Archie, to the machine I first 
mentioned with its dangling cord, and its iron 
hooks at the end of it; which said hooks were 
intended to be thrust (“tenderly as though you 
loved him,” as the angler Walton says of his poor 
frog) through the skin and muscles of the devotee’s 
back. You can imagine the rest. Indeed, this. 
swinging torture has been so often described, that 
I may well spare you the disgusting details. 

Now, I had been watching this abomination for 
some time in silence, before Mr. Dalzell broke out 
into the exclamation I have set down, and which 
gave rise to a much longer conversation than I 
have recorded, and I had seen several Hindoos 
submit themselves to the discipline of the swing; 
when, to my great surprise, I saw stepping into 
the circle, and divesting himself of his outer gar- 
ment, preparatory to this same “ gentle” exercise, 
none other than Mr. Dalzell’s young and active 
groom. It was this unexpected vision, Archie, 
which forced from me the unconnected exclama- 
tion, “ Haldhar ;” and, at the same time, I pointed 
to the swing. 

Mr. Dalzell’s quick eyes followed my motion, and 
as quickly they lighted on the object which had 
caused my discomposure. As quickly, too, did 
they blaze up in wrath. 

* Fool! blockhead! Haldhar!” he shouted—in 
English, fortunately for us; and fortunately for 
us, too, probably, there was so much other shout- 
ing and tumult around, that his words mingled 
with it, and were lost leng before they could reach 





* It may not’be agreeable toe some of the modern advocates 
of the “‘ mild and gentle religion of the Hindoos’”’ to be told 
that compulsion was ever used, either m widow-burning or 
in self-torture. The fact, however, is too well known to be 
rationally denied.. Others besides Hector Dare have testified 
toit. ‘‘Itseems,” writes Mr. Ward, “that the Hindoo land- 
lords, and other persons of property, insist on certain. of 
their tenants and dependents performing these ceremonies” 
(roasting over a slow fire, and so forth), ‘‘ and that they ex- 
pect and even forcibly compel multitudes every year to join 
the processions of the sanyassees, as they are called, who 
parade the streets, piercing their sides, tongues, etc. To 
avoid this compulsion, many indigent young men leave their 
homes and conceal themselves, but they are sure of being 
beaten when caught, or of having their huts pulled down.” 
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the ears to which they were directed. Some of | of opium are alkaline in character. The chief al- 
the crowd immediately surrounding us, indeed, | kali possessed by opium, and in comparison with 
looked up with surprise; but probably they ima- which all others are unimportant, is morphia—a 
gined that the outlandish ejaculations of the | material which is now extracted and administered 
Feringhi Sahib were indicative of approbation and | separately, instead of the original opium. The 
delight; for they grinned, nodded their heads | well-known fluid, landanum, is formed by exhaust- 
approvingly, and shouted in their turn. |ing the soluble parts of opium with spirits of 

But when, in the first tumult of his passion, the | wine. The best opium of English commerce is 





Sahib was rushing forward to interpose his au- | 


thority, and—as he afterwards acknowledged—to 
drag his groom from the hands of the tormentors, 


the case might have assumed a far more serious - 


aspect. But at this instant his motions were im- 
peded and his steps arrested, first of all by a 
strong hand laid upon his arm, and then by a 
deep-toned voice, ix English, falling upon his 
“Ts the Sahib mad? or has he a charm against 
the daggers of the heathen P” | 


| 


brought from Asia Minor, and is known by the 

appellation of “Turkey opium ;” besides which 
there are Egyptian, Persian, and East Indian 
opium. Nearly all the latter, however, is sent to 
China. 

Few medicinal agents of vegetable growth are 
equal in importance to cinchona, or Peruvian 
bark, originally called Jesuits’ bark, on account of 
its having been introduced to Europe by certain 
Jesuit missionaries. Count Cinchon was amongst 
the earliest of its European patrons, whence ori- 


There was nothing remarkable in the words them- | ginated the term, “ Cinchona bark.” Like opium, 
selves, perhaps, excepting their good sense, and their | cinchona bark depends for its efficacy on the pre- 
appropriateness to the occasion; but there was | sence of numerous alkaline bodies, of which that 
something startling in their tone and tongue, | termed quinine, quinina, quina, and sometimes 
which caused Mr. Dalzell to postpone his hasty | china, is the chief. Quina is now justly regarded 
purpose until he had confronted the speaker. as one of the most important agents of the materia 

He turned suddenly round, then—and so did I | medica. It is never given in the condition of sim- 
—to meet the dark and piercing gaze of a Maho- | ple quina, owing to its insolubility in that form. 
medan fakir, or one who appeared to be such, | It is always administered in combination with an 
by the ragged and neglected condition of his | acid, generally sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), con- 
garments, and other marks which I need not | stituting the beautiful feathery crystals known as 
particularize, by which these gentry are pleased to | sulphate of quina. Cinchona trees and coffee 
distinguish themselves. The disguise was not so | plants belong to the same botanical family—the 
complete, however, as to puzzle us long as to the | natural order Caffiacee—whence some idea may 
pretended fakir'’s identity : and even while he gazed | be formed of the obligations we are under to that 


| 
| 


upon us—or rather upon my patron—in stern | department of the vegetable kingdom. Though 
rebuke, we simultaneously pronounced the name— | cinchona bark, and its active principle quina, do 

















“ Maazulla!” “ Maazotia!” 

“ What brings Maazulla here, and in this strange | 
counterfeit?’ demanded Mr. Dalzell, somewhat 
hastily. | 

“Will it please the Sahib to permit yonder | 
idolater to swing at his pleasure, and to accompany | 
his poor moonshee out of the hearing of the heathen 
crowd, whom may Allah confound in their idola- 
trous devices ?” 

“Assuredly,” said my patron, hurriedly and with 
agitation ; “ but first, Maazulla, as you hope here- 
after to ‘cross the bridge which is fine as a hair 
and sip as a sword, tell me truly—is Zillah—?” 

“Blaspheme not, I pray you, Sahib,” replied 
Maazulla, calmly, “and be content. The Sahib’s 
child is in health and safety.” 

“It is enough; now lead on, Maazulla.” 





ANOTHER DOSE OF PHYSIC. 


Ir is from beyond the seas that the richest stores 
of the vegetable materia medica are derived. 

pium, Peruvian bark, jalap, scammony, colo- 
cynth, and ipecacuanha belong to the list of high- 
est medicinal agencies. Opium is the inspissated 
Juice of the white poppy (Papaver Somniferum), 
a vegetable which, though it appears to thrive 
perfectly well in this climate, does not, except un- 
der the influence of a warmer sun than ours, pro- 
duce opium of good quality. Like monkshood, 
deadly nightshade, and other medicinal vegeta- 
bles which I have m 


1] 


entioned, the active principles | 


not possess a sufficient amount of energy to war- 
rant their being numbered with poisons, few vege- 
tables now used in medicine had to run the gaunt- 
et of so much opposition, before its virtues were 
finally conceded. Much of the prejudice against 
it arose from the circumstance of its introduction 
to Europe through the Jesuits. Quina has now 
been discovered about thirty-seven years; and 
every person is convinced that the efficacy of cin- 
chona bark is due to its presence. It was other- 
wise once ; and here may be mentioned a curious 
instance of evidence wrongly used. Practically, it 
so happens that when infusion of oak bark is 
poured into infusion of cinchona bark, a white 
clotty mass falls. A result, similar in appearance, 
takes place when infusion of oak bark is poured 
into a solution of glue or isinglass (gelatine). Led 
away by false analogies, the conclusion was once 
arrived at, that gelatine was the active principle 
of cinchona bark, and gelatine was actually sub- 
stituted for it in the treatment of ague. The most 
| curious fact in relation to this circumstance has to 
be told: gelatine was not only extensively tried, 
but was said to have been efficient. So far may 
people be led away, when their judgment is warped 
by preconceived opinions. 

Ipecacuanha, jalap, and scammony are all three 
obtained from convolvulus plants. The two former 
consist of the roots themselves without prepara- 
| tion; the latter is the thickened exudation of the 
| plant from an incision effected near the root. 
| Jalap and ipecacuanha are both American veget- 
ables; scammony is Asiatic. Amongst the most 
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interesting subjects of botanical consideration is 
the similarity of medical properties which extends 
through a family of plants botanically related. 
Three membersof theconvolvulacez we have already 
seen to yield three of our most important medicinal 
agents. Generalizing on the medicinal properties 
of the family convolvulacee, we may say that they 
are all characterised by purgative and emetic 
qualities. So true is this remark, that even the 
common white convolvulus which springs up as a 
weed in England, and which an Englishman re- 


lentlessly destroys, yields a white milky juice when | 
cut into, and the juice being allowed to thicken, | 
forms a substance not unlike scammony in gene- | 


ral medical qualities. 
Rhubarb is an important medicinal agent of the 
vegetable materia medica. That known in com- 


merce as Turkey rhubarb is the best, though it | 


neither grows in Turkey nor comes to us through 
Turkey. Strangely enough, botanists are not 
even now cognizant of the exact plant which yields 
the so-called Turkey rhubarb. All that we know 
respecting the plant is, that it belongs to the 
natural order Polygonacee, the same natural 
family which comprehends the dock, that it grows 
somewhere in Thibet, near to the confines of China, 
and that the best specimens come to us overland 
through Russia. Rhubarb is a very useful though 
not an heroic medicine. The physician does not 
usually seek its aid for combating any grave dis- 
ease, but resorts to it for the cure of mild and chro- 
nic maladies, Few medicinal bodies of any power at 
all, admit of being less abused than rhubarb; 
hence it has become a safe and a favourite domes- 
tic medicine. 


dose of rhubarb holds a large quantity of oxalic 
acid—quite enough to poison any person swallow- 


ing the dose were it not for the following circum- | 


stance. Rhubarb holds oxalic acid as a natural 
constituent; true, but the oxalic acid is rendered 
insoluble by combination with lime, and it is a 
rule without one exception that all absolutely in- 
soluble bodies are totally inert. 

Another vegetable substance which the medical 
practitioner could not do well without is colocynth, 
or bitter apple; not that it has any claim to be 
called an apple, further than possessing the general 
rounded contour of that fruit. Colocynth, like 
elaterium, is the fruit of one of the cucurbitaceous 
or gourd tribe, many of which have a tendency to 
secrete a bitter purgative juice; even the edible 
cucumber is apt to be bitter at times. Senna 
comes to us from Egypt and the East Indies; 
squill is the bulb of the scilla maritima, one of the 
lily tribe growing in sandy places on cither shore 
of the Mediterranean. Do not associate sweet 
odour as of necessity belonging to the lilies, for 
onions, and garlic, and shalot are, botanically 
speaking, lilies too: neither is it permitted you to 
believe that lilies are necessarily little retiring 
plants bearing lowly flowers. Perhaps the most 
gigantic tree in the whole world is a lily—the 
great dragon-tree of Orotava, in the Isle of Te- 
neriffe. A physician would probably concede that 
I have nearly exhausted, in the preceding descrip- 
tion, the heroic medical plants : were I to set about 
an enumeration of the mere outsiders there would 
result far too longa tale, Palms, olives, palma 


I dare say I shall now frighten | 
some mammas when I affirm that every competent 


christi, and croton tiglium yield us oil. The palm 
tribe also furnishes much of the eatechu of com- 
Several species of the acacia tribe yield 


merce. 
| gum acacia, usually termed gum arabic, though 
| no variety of it comes from Arabia. Switzerland 
| furnishes us with that agreeable tonic, bitter gen. 
| tian; South America with cascarilla bark ; Ice- 
| land with the gelatinous lichen to which we give 
‘the name IJeeland moss. The Dutch East In- 
dian islands almost exclusively furnish the spices, 
all dependent for pungency on the presence of 
sweet-smelling volatile oils. Most of the delicate 
perfumes—agents which take an intermediate posi- 
tion between medicine and perfumery—come from 
| the south of France. Nevertheless, patchouli is 
Asiatic, and vanilla Central American ; and oil of 
lavender, extracted from British plants, is superior 
to any other. 

All the substances already treated of, whether 
derived from vegetables or animals, are distin- 
guished by one general characteristie—they can- 
not be, or rather none of them have hitherto been, 
made by chemical processes. The only source for 
obtaining them has hitherto been the animals and 
vegetables which secrete them naturally. Che- 
‘mists do not despair of making some of these 
| things hereafter ; that aspiration being apparently 
| warranted by much that chemists have accom- 
rome within late years. The first triumph of 

chemistry in this direction was the artificial manu- 





facture of the odorous prineiple of meadow-sweet 
| (Sperea almaria), and it has been subsequently 
| followed by many others. Valerian root, some- 
| times employed in medicine, has a strong odour, 
referable ultimately to valerianic acid : that acid is 
now extensively made without employing one par- 
ticle of the valerian root. The busy little insect 
the ant is known to inflict painful bites on the 
human skin, the pain of which depends upon the 
injection of a peculiar acid, something like vinegar, 
and known as formic acid. Ants secrete this 
formic acid, and chemists are able to extract it 
from them; but no chemist would now take the 
trouble; he can prepare formic acid much more 
readily by distilling a mixture of oil of vitriol with 
manganese and starch. Rhubarb, as we have seen, 
contains oxalic acid readily formed; so does the 
vegetable called “ sorrell,’ and so do many cther 
vegetables ; but it would go hard with calico 
printers, who use oxalic acid extensively, if it could 
not be got more readily and more plentifully than 
j from these sources. Practically, oxalic acid is 
made by boiling a mixture of aquafortis and 
treacle. Apple pips contain prussic acid, so do 
bitter almonds, and also laurel leaves and peach 
kernels; but the chemist gets Ais prussic acid out 
of the dust-heap—out of bones and hoofs, old 
woollen rags, discarded boots, gloves, and meat 
fragments. Everybody almost has long since been 
made aware that the odorous matter of pine-apples, 
apples, jargonelle pears, and certain other fruits, 
can be made artificially ; not something like the 
things, but the very things themselves; and 
curiously enough the chemist, strange fellow that 
he is! makes some of the most exquisite of these 
out of rancid butter ! 

The remaining medicines which my space per- 
mits me to touch upon, are known as chemicals ; 
they all can be and are prepared by chemical pro- 
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cesses, thereby distinguishing them from the pre- | 


! 


ceding, which are sometimes known as galenicals, | 
Oil of vitriol is made by effecting the combination | 


of brimstone and oxygen, one of the gases we 
breathe; aquafortis is a compound of nitrogen 


chlorine. Iodine is got from sea-weeds, bromine 


cury, which metal presents numerous other con- 
tributions to the materia medica stores. Anti- 


and arsenic, though dangerous, is not to be des- 
pised. Gold yields several good medical agents, 


usual, though the metal has no real service here. 


Silver is a metal of terrible energy: combined | 
with oxygen and aquafortis, it yields the lapis | 
infernalis, or lunar caustic—a material which the | 
surgeon could not dispense with, and which the | 


doctor would be glad to use if it had net the dis- 
agreeable trick of turning his patients permanently 
blue—no great disparagement, perhaps, to the 
subjects of his Majesty Soulougue, ar the king of 
Dahomey, but ineligible for fair-skinned ladies 
and gentlemen. Iron, too, contributes to the 
stores of mineral materia medica; so do copper, 
bismuth, barium, calcium, and our old friend 
aluminium, without whose co-operation the doctor 
would have no alum. Chemists do not go to 
Epsom water for their Epsom salts, far less to 
the city of Magnesia; they make it now by the 
ton from a kind of limestone. Chalk enough 
might be obtained, you would think, ont of the 
Dover cliffs; but doctors are fastidious in the 
matter of chalk, and prefer that which has been 
made artificially. Alcohol is procured from the 
distillation of such fermented vegetable liquors as 
originally held sugar; so is vinegar occasionally : 
much vinegar, however, is made out of hard billets 
of wood ; and sugar could be made from sawdust, 
if people desired, or from old linen and cotton rags, 
if people could not turn them to better account in 
the manufacture of paper. But I wish some en- 
terprising manufacturer would only remove from 
paper mills every scrap of cotton rags. The latter 
would make decent sugar of a certain kind; but 
it makes abominable paper. The man who turned 
out the paper on which I now write had a decided 
predilection for eotton, and he attempts to deceive 
me by mixing plaster of Paris with the cotton 
pulp. Potash and soda, in various states of com- 
bination, are valuable to the doctor; need I say 
they arerelated tothemetals potassium and sodium ? 
Need I say, too, that potash is almost exclusively 
made from wood ashes, and soda from common 
salt? Hartshorn (ammonia) was originally made 
from the horn of the hart, but it is long since any 
antlered monarch of the woods has fallen a victim 
to the hartshorn maker. Ammonia is now made 
from old horns, bones, woollen rags, animal mat- 
ters, in point of fact the same materials which, by 
another treatment, furnish prussic acid. Large 
quantities of both ammonia and prussie acid, 
however, are now made from the refuse of gas 
works. Think of this, ye delicate ladies ! 

Thus, I have hurried over the sources of physic, 
until, I fear, the reader has been dosed with more 


than enough ; still space, and not subject, oblige | 


me to conclude. 


i ¢ ‘ | portance as a nation. 
from sea water; calomel is a preparation of mer- | 








AN ADVENTURE IN PETRA. 
PART II. 


Tue city of Petra is supposed to have been 


8a , | founded about the time of Abraham, for it was 
and oxygen, and spirit of salt of hydrogen and | 


then that the Edomites first began to assume im- 
It was taken by Amaziah, 
king of Judah, but did not remain long in his pos- 
session ; and very soon afterwards the original in- 


1edic ul- | habitants themselves, the Idumeans, were expelled 
mony is chiefly valuable for yielding tartar emetic; 


by a new tribe from the south-east, the Naba- 
theans, who, from the aeeeunt given of them by 


e ; 4 | Diodorus Siculus, appear to have very much re- 
which are rarely used; gilded pills are not un- | sembled the modern Bedouins in eharacter and 


| mode of life. 


Petra now became the eapital of 
this people, who sueeeeded in maintaining their 
independence against numerous invaders, until the 
time of the Roman Emperor Trajan, by whom 
they were finally subdued. Petra afterwards be- 
came a Christian city, and the see of an arch- 
bishop; but when the false prophet Mahomet 
began his career of conquest, this city was one of the 
first to submit to his arms, It is now completely 
deserted, and its presént desolate condition fur- 
nishes a wonderful f of the truth of prophecy. 
For instance, Isaiah predicted that “none shall 
pass through it for ever.” And this is now un- 
doubtedly the case, for Petra is the universally 
shunned of travellers; and though formerly the 
high road of commerce from the east to the west, 
its ravines now only occasionally resound with the 
hurried footsteps of a Bedouin, or a chance way- 
farer. Indeed, the whole of the prophecy from 
which the above words are taken has been literally 
fulfilled, and travellers who read its awful denun- 
ciations on the spots to which they refer, are 


' constrained to acknowledge that not one jot or 
| one tittle has failed of accomplishment. As Ezekiel 
| says, “‘ All who pass by her are astonished.” I 


may add that the greater part of the ruins date 
from the later ages of the Roman empire,. and 
though very magnificent and profusely adorned 
with sculpture, evince a debased and corrupt taste 
in architecture, very different to the noble ideas 
embodied in the temples and monuments of ancient 
Greece. 


When we returned to breakfast, after the explo- 
rations described in the previous paper, we were 
disposed to exult in the freedom from trouble 


which we seemed likely to enjoy. Hitherto not 
an Arab had made his appearance, and already, in 
imagination, we were safe on the other side of the 
dreaded pass, congratulating ourselves on having 
outwitted the robbers who inhabit these fastnesses. 
With these feelings of false security we started 
again, about 10 4.m., to complete our researches in 
the valley. We first visited the Khuzneh, the most 
famous sight of Petra—a noble temple, or palace, 
with a richly decorated facade cut out of a 
towering mass of rose-coloured sandstone. This 
facade is about a hundred feet high, and is sur- 
mounted by a colossal urn, which the Arabs ima- 
gine contains the “treasures of king Pharaoh.” 
In the hope of gaining this treasure, they have 
fired so frequently at the urn, that its surface is 
now pitted with the dints of innumerable bullets. 
They have also tried to reach the coveted prize by 
cutting holes for the hands and feet in the smooth 


| face of the precipice, but appear to have given up 
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THE KUUZNEH, AS SEEN FROM THE ENTRANCE 70 THE Sik.* 


in despair at a height of some seventy-five feet. 
It is impossible, by words alone, to give an ade- 
quate idea of the noble appearance of this Khuz- 
neh; a cry of admiration involuntarily escaped 
our lips as we caught the first glimpse of it on 
emerging from a fragrant thicket of oleanders, 


tamarisks, and wild fig trees. We spent fully an 
hour in studying it from various points of view, 
and anticipated with great interest a second visit 
on our return from the Sik, which we now pro- 
ceeded to explore. 

The Sik is a long winding ravine, of a width 
varying from 12 to 20 feet, and overhung by stu- 
pendous crags ef a deep crimson hue, some of 
them rising to a height of nearly 250 feet. The 
sublimity of this defile is beyond conception, but 
it is also not devoid of a kind of beauty; for it is 
filled with dwarf trees and shrubs; delicate ferns 
and creepers hang from its walls of rock; and a 
clear cool brook runs amongst the stones in its 
bottom, forming here a pool, and there a mimic 
cataract, and then perhaps diving for a time from 
view beneath a mass of rock or an overhanging 
canopy of foliage and flowers. 

We had proceeded for about a mile and a half 
up this ravine, and had just come in sight ef a 
broken Roman arch that spans its further extre- 
mity, when, on turning a corner, we were struek 
dumb by the unexpected apparition of some twenty 
ruffianly-leoking Bedouins, armed with guns, 


swords, and clubs, and running to meet us with 
wild yells and wilder gestures. We were unarmed ; 
but had we been otherwise, resistance would have 
been out of the question, for we could see and hear 
numbers of fresh assailants scrambling over the 
rocks in our direction, and we were presently sur- 
rounded and made prisoners by as ferocious and 
ragged a set of bandits as I ever wish to come in 
contact with. They forthwith made us turn back, 
and tumultuously hurried us in the direction of 
our camp, shouting and firing their long guns in 
the air, till the lofty precipices of the Sik re-echoed 
with a din almost sufficient to have split the solid 
rock. It was about noen when our researches 
among the ruins of Petra were brought to this 
sudden and unexpected termination. 

Our friends, the party of twelve, must have re- 
ceived an early intimation of the approaching 
danger, for on our arrival at the camp, we found 
them mounted and on the point of moving off. The 
Arabs were as yet hardly in sufficient force to pre- 
vent their departure, but they might have caused 
them considerable annoyance and even injury; 
therefore it was thought advisable to conciliate 
their forbearance by the payment of a sum of 
money, amounting to about ten pounds. The 
| Arabs were the more ready to accept this, inas- 
|much as they felt that we were completely in 
| their power, and, with all our tents and baggage, 
| formed a far more valuable prey than our lightly- 








* This engraving and the one on the opposite page are copied from Bartlctt’s “ Forty Days in the Desert,’’ by permission 


of the publishers, Messrs. Hall and Virtue. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF PETRA, 


Yet it was not in the Bedouin 


| equipped friends. 
|| nature to strike the bargain without a long 
| wrangle, and the scene which preceded the final 
settling was not at all calculated to reassureus as 
| tothe success of any efforts we might be disposed 
| tomake to reduce the demands of our unscrupulous 


| captors, At last our friends departed without op- 
position, we gazing wistfully after them, and feel- 
| ing that they could now afford to laugh at us with 
| much more reason than we had laughed at them 
| on the previous evening. 
| Nosooner had they gone, than the Arabs fell 
| upon us with doubled importunity; and as their 
| numbers augmented, so did their demands. Every 
_ half-hour brought in fresh reinforcements, and by 
| about five in the afternoon there could not have 
| been fewer than two hundred and fifty of these 
_brigands gathered around our tents. Some of 
them seized the surrounding heights and the 
' defile by which we hoped to escape, menacing us 
_ from thence with levelled guns. Others prowled 
| about the tents, demanding gunpowder, food, 
| Money, and such of our personal property as took 
their fancy. ‘But by far the greatest number 
crowded round our dragoman, in whose hands we 
had left the whole matter, simply commissioning 
him to get us off on the best terms he could. This, 
indeed, was our only course, for it would have 
en madness to have attempted force against 
enemies so superior in numbers and position. 
Whilst Mohammed was carrying on a stormy ne- 
gotiation with the Arabs, we were allowed, under 





a strong guard, to visit the Deir, another very 
fine monument of the ancient city. 

On returning, we found our unwelcome visitors 
more insolent and exorbitant than ever in their 
demands, which amounted in the whole to upwards 
of a hundred pounds. They had already levied 
considerable contributions from the dragoman, in 
the shape of sugar, coffee, biscuit, etc., and one of 
our party, refusing some gunpowder to an Arab 
who asked for it, had a knife put to his throat by 
the ill-favoured ruffian. The Fellaheen were now 
getting irritated by our resistance to their extor- 
tion ; and when our dinner was about to be served, 
a number of them gathered tumultuously round 
the fires, and declared that not a dish should be 
removed until we had given them a full meal or 
an equivalent in money. Our whole stock of pro- 
visions would not have been enough for a third of 
their number, and as they pertinaciously insisted 
on their demand, we were at Jast obliged to pay 
them thirty dollars (about £6) for permission to 
eat our own dinners. As soon as they had received 
this, the earnest of a richer harvest which they 
hoped ere long to reap, they set up a shout of 
triumph, marched in disorderly procession round 
the camp, firing off their pieces in the air, and 
then, for the most part, dispersed among the 
neighbouring caverns and tombs, leaving, how- 
ever, a guard of some sixty men to watch our 
movements, and see that we did not give them 
the slip in the dark. These desperadoes amused 
themselves during the night with firing over our 
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tents, doubtless with the design of frightening us 
into surrender; and several bullets passed through | 
the canvas that sheltered me and two of my com- 
panions. 

We had taken care to collect our camels on the 
previous evening, and before daylight we began to 
strike our tents and pack our baggage. The 
guards offered no opposition to these proceedings, 
but they sent word of them to the rest of the band, 
and soon from every hole in the rocks around us 
issued troops of excited Bedouins. It was a wild 
and striking sight presented by these children of 
Ishmael, as they clambered down from their rest- 
ing-places and swarmed through the ravines, their | 
garments streaming behind them, and the air 
resounding with their yells of defianee. Our poor 
dragoman was instantly beset by a furious throng, 
and we watched the conference with no little anx- 
iety. Once or twice a rush was made to the rocks 
that encircled our eamping-ground, and then we 
fully expected that a volley was about to be poured 
in upon us; but through the care of a watchful 
Providenee, our adventure bad no such tragical | 
finale. In this we were more fortunate than a) 
party of Amerieans, who three months previously 
had visited Petra, and, refusing to comply with 
the demands of the Fellaheen, had been fired upon | 
from those very rocks with fatal result; for their | 
cook was killed, and one of themselves dangerous- 
ly wounded in the leg. The sueeess of the Arabs 
on that occasion had probably emboldened them in | 
their attack upom us; and, indeed, one of their | 
number, a powerful, dark-looking fellow, repeat- | 
edly boasted that it was he who had shot the | 
American cook, and that he was quite ready to | 
serve our dragoman in the same way. 

This dragoman really behaved admirably. Al- 
though menaced by half a dozen gun-barrels pre- 
sented at his person, he kept his temper, laughed 
and joked with his captors, and exerted his utmost 
efforts on our behalf. At last he sent us word 
that we might move on, for he had satisfactorily 
arranged all matters. But his permission to de- 
part was valueless, unendorsed by our watchful | 
guards. No sooner did they perceive us advanc- 
ing towards the edge of the plateau, than a crowd 
of volunteers scrambled over the rocks to join 
those who were already in possession of the pass ; 
and as our leading camel entered the narrow gorge, 
half a dozen brawny savages leapt down before it, 
put their guns to the driver’s breast, and effect- 
ually stopped our further progress, for the path 

was only wide enough for one camel to pass at a 
time, At the same moment the Bedouins, perched 
on the cliffs around us, lighted their matches and 
levelled their guns at our heads, threatening us 
with a volley if we advanced another step. It 
seems that our dragoman had agreed to pay three 
hundred and ninety-three dollars as our ransom, 
but the Fellaheen insisted on twenty-seven more, 
and declared that unless all their demands were 
at once conceded, they would plunder our baggage 
and strip ourselves to the skin, killing any one 
who resisted ; and, by way of showing that they 
were in earnest, they actually did seize two guns 
belonging to a gentleman in our party. Under 
these circumstances, we had nothing to do but to 
submit, and so we reluctantly bade the dragoman 


| dollars, amounting, in English money, to £85, 


, cient and honourable family of workers, from whom, 
‘as is quaintly observed, he was descended. 
| fore dismissing the volume to its place in the 


pay down the sum of four hundred and twenty | 
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No sooner was this done, than word was passed 
along the rocks to let us go free; our late guards 
blew out their matches, released the camel-driver, 
and, giving us a parting shout of triumph and 


| derision, scampered back to their companions to 


claim a share of the spoil which their hostile atti- 
tude had been mainly instrumental in extorting 
from us. We, you may be sure, lost no time in 
availing ourselves of their permission to depart, 
nor did we breathe freely till we had once again 
placed Mount Hor between ourselves and the cut- 
throat thieves of Wady Mousa. 

On reaching Jerusalem, a statement of this out- 


| rage was laid before the Turkish authorities, but 


though we met with plenty of official sympatliy, 


| it was as unproductive as the same commodity 
‘appears to be in places nearer home. 


Indeed, I 
should think any governor would find it too dif: 
fleult a matter to chastise these Bedouins, en- 
trenched as they are in the impenetrable fast- 


| nesses of Mount Seir. 


In conelusion, I would advise all travellers con- 
templating a visit to Petra, to go under the pro- 
tection of the recognised and powerful Sheikh 
Hussein, or not to go af all; but at the same 
time, I can assure them that the wonderful monu- 
ments of this ancient city would well repay even 
such sacrifices and expense as we were at in our 
successful attempt to become acquainted with them. 


LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF GEORGE 


STEPHENSON. 
Ty a previous volume of the “ Leisure Hour” we 
presented our readers with a short resumé of Mr. 


| Smiles’s most interesting biography of George 


Stephenson, one who was emphatically a man of 
the times, and who did so much honour to the an- 


Be- 


library, there are one or two passages, from the 
career of this champion of progress, which may 
most profitably be brought before our readers at 
greater length than they were in the analysis 
above referred to. 

The present age has recently had exhibited to it 
an illustrious example of the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties, in the opening career of Dr. 
Livingstone, the modern Columbus of Ceutral 
Africa. But equally deserving of a place beside 
the narrative of the early struggles of that great 
man, is the recorded experience, under analogous 
circumstances, of the father of the railway loce- 
motive. Take, for instance, the following illustra- 
tion of 

YOUTHFUL CONTESTS WITH IGNORANCE. 

“ Not many of his fellow-workmen had learnt to 
read, but those who could do so were placed wa- 
der frequent contribution by George and the other 
labourers at the pit. It was one of the greatest 
treats to induce some one to read to them by the 
engine-fire, out of any book or stray newspaper 
which might find its way into the village of New- 
burn. Buonaparte was then overrunning Italy, 
and astonishing Europe by his brilliant succession 
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of victories; and there was no more eager auditor 
of these exploits, when read from the newspaper 
aceounts, than the young engine-man at the 
Water-row Pit. 

“ There were also numerous stray bits of informa- 
tion and intelligence contained in these papers, 
which excited Stephenson’s interest. One of these 
related to the Egyptian art of hatching birds’ 
eggs by means of artificial heat. Curious about 
everything relating to birds, he determined to test 
the art by experiment. It was spring time, and 
he forthwith went a bird-nesting in the adjoining 
woods and hedges, where there were few birds’ 
nests of which he did not know. He brought a 
collection of eggs, of all kinds, into the engine- 
house, set them in flour in a warm place, covering 
the whole over with wool, and then waited the 
issue of his experiment. But though the heat was 
kept as steady as possible, and the eggs were care- 
fully turned every twelve hours, they never hatched. 
The eggs chipped, and some of them exhibited 
well-grown chicks, but none of the birds came 
forth alive; and thus the experiment jailed. This 
incident, however, shows that the inquiring mind 
of the youth was now fairly at work. 

“ Another of his favourite oecupations continued 
to be the modelling of clay-engines. He not only 
tried to model engines which he had himself seen, 
but le also attempted to form models in clay of 
engines Which were described to him as being in 
existence; and doubtless his modelling at this 
lime, imperfect though his knowledge was, exhi- 
bited considerable improvement upon his first at- 
tempts in the art, when a herd-boy in the bog at 
Dewley Burn. He was told, however, that all the 
wonderful engines of Watt and Boulton, about 
which he was so anxious to know, were to be 
found described in books, and that he must satisfy 
his curiosity by searching the publications of the 
day for a more complete description of them. But, 
alas ! Stephenson could not read; he had not yet 
learnt even his letters. 

“ Thus he shortly found, when gazing wistfully in 
the direction of knowledge, that to advance further 
as a skilled workman, he must master this wonder- 
fal art of reading—the key to so many other arts. 
He would thus be enabled to gain an access to 
books, the depositories of the experience and wis- 
dom of all times. Although now a grown man, 
and doing the work of a man, he was not ashamed 
to confess his ignorance and go to school, big as 
he was, to learn his letters. Perhaps, too, he 
foresaw that in laying out a little of his spare 
earnings for this purpose, he was investing money 


school, he was really working for better wages. 
At all events, he determined to make a beginning 
—a small beginning, it is true, but still a right 
one, and a pledge and assurance that he was in 
earnest in the work of self-culture. He desired 
to find a road into knowledge ; and no man can 


ceed. He possessed that will and purpose which 
are the invariable forerunners of success. 

“ His first schoolmaster was Robert Cowens, a 
poor teacher in the village of Walbottle. He kept 
a night-school, which was attended by a few of the 
colliers and jabourers’ sons in the neighbourhood. 
George took lessons in spelling and reading three 





nights in the week. Tommy Musgrove, the lad 
who ‘sled out’ the engine at the Water-row Pit, 
usually went with him to the evening lesson. 
This teaching of Robin Cowens cost threepence 
a-week; and though it was not very good, yet 
George, being hungry for knowledge, and eager to 
acquire it, soon learnt to read. He also practised 
‘pot-hooks,’ and at the age of nineteen he was 
proud to be able to write his own name.” 


What a rebuke is this passage to many a young 
man, languidly improving or entirely neglecting 
the opportunities of educational advancement, 
which the kindness of parents or friends has 
placed around him ! 

It has been well remarked, that mankind may 
be divided into the two extensive classes of “eyes” 
and “no eyes.” To the former we are largely in- 
debted for those multiplied improvements in art 
and science which our times have witnessed. As 
a habit of observation is often a pioneer to useful 
discoveries, mechanics, in the course of their daily 
calling, when it is not performed in a mere routine 
and perfunctory manner, have many opportunities 
of thus becoming the benefactors of society. 
What an illustration of this truth does Stephen- 
son present, anticipating as he did, by his atten- 
tive examination of the qualities of fire-damp, 
which came under his notice as pitman, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy’s exquisite discovery of the safety- 
lamp, And then, when the far-seeing labourer 


had traced out a principle, what a sublime ex- 
ample he gave of 


ELEVATED MORAL COURAGE 
in his mode of putting it to the test. 


“ Arrived at the bottom of the shaft with the 
lamp, the party directed their steps towards one of 
the foulest galleries in the pit, where the explosive 
gas was issuing through a blower in the roof of 
the mine with a loud hissing noise. By erecting 
some deal boarding around that part of the gallery 
into which the gas was escaping, the air was thus 
made more foul for the purpose of the experiment. 
After waiting for about an hour, Moodie, whose 
practical experience of fire-damp in pits was 
greater than that of either Stephenson or Wood, 


| was requested by them to go into the place which 
| had thus been made foul; and, having done so, 
| he returned, and told them that the smell of the 
| air was such, that if a lighted candle were now 


introduced, an explosion must inevitably take 


| place. He cautioned Stephenson as to the danger, 
ear | both to themselves and to the pit, if the gas took 
judiciously ; and that every hour he spent at, 


fire. Dut Stephenson declared his confidence in 


| the safety of his lamp, and, having lit the wick, 
| he boldly proceeded with it towards the explosive 


air. The others, more timid and doubtful, hung 
back when they came within hearing of the 
blower; and apprehensive of the danger, they re- 


: ‘tired into a safe place, out of sight of the lamp, 
sincerely desire this but he will eventually suc- | 


which gradually disappeared with its bearer, in 
the recesses of the mine. It was a critical mo- 


‘ment; and the danger was such as would have 


tried the stoutest heart. Stephenson, advancing 
alene, with his yet untried lamp, in the depths of 
those underground workings—calmly venturing 
his own life in the determination to discover a 
mode by which the lives of many might be saved 


— 


——— 
—____ 
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and death disarmed in these fatal caverns—pre- 
sented an example of intrepid nerve and manly 
courage, more noble even than that which, in the 
excitement of battle and the collective impetuosity 
of a charge, carries a man up to the cannon’s 
mouth. 

“ Advancing to the place of danger, and enter- 
ing within the fouled air, his lighted lamp in 
hand, Stephenson held it firmly out, in the full 
current of the blower, and within a few inches of 
its mouth! Thus exposed, the flame of the lamp 
at first increased, and then flickered and went 
out; bat there was no explosion of the gas. Ste- 
phenson returned to his companions, who were 
still at a distance, and told them what had oc- 
curred. Having now acquired somewhat more 
confidence, they advanced with him to a point 
from which they could observe him repeat his ex- 
periment—but still at a safe distance. They saw 
that when the lighted lamp was held within the 
explosive mixture, there was a great flame; the 
lamp was almost full of fire; and then it smo- 
thered out. Again returning to his companions, 
he relighted the lamp, and repeated the experi- 
ment. This he did several times, with the same 
result. At length Wood and Moodie ventured to 
advance close to the fouled part of the pit; and, 
in making some of the later trials, Mr. Wood 
himself held up the lighted lamp to the blower. 
Such was the result of the first experiments with 
the first practical Miner's Safety Lamp; and 
such the daring resolution of its inventor in test- 
ing its valuable qualities.” 


The history of resistance to great truths has 
often been written, and it seems as if it were a 
law of the English community that no benefit to 
society should be allowed to be communicated, 
without previously undergoing the opposition of 
bigotry, prejudice, or self-interest. Numerous as 
have been the illustrations of this statement 
afforded in times past, surely hardly any more 
striking or amusing ever occurred than that which 
was presented in the committee-room of the House 
of Commons, when a leading counsel could present 
such 
FOOLISH OPPOSITION TO THE RAILWAY SYSTEM 
as the following :— 

“Mr. Harrison opened with an eloquent speech 
on behalf of his clients, Mrs. Atherton and others. 
He indulged in the severest vituperation against 
the witnesses for the bill, and especially dwelt 
upon the manner in which Mr. Cubitt, for the pro- 
moters, had proved that Mr. Stephenson's levels 
were wrong. ‘They got a person,’ said he, ‘ whose 
character and skill I do not dispute, though 
I do not exactly know that I should have gone to 
the inventor of the tread-mill as the fittest man 
to take the levels of Knowsley Moss and Chat 
Moss, which shook almost as much as a tread- 
mill, as you recollect, for he (Mr. Cubitt) said 
Chat Moss trembled so much under his feet that 
he could not take his observations accurately 
In fact, Mr. Cubitt did not go to the Chat Moss, 
because he knew that it was an immense mass of 
pulp, and nothing else. It actually rises in height, 
trom the rain swelling it like a sponge, and sinks 
again in dry weather: and if a boring instrument 
is put into it, it sinks immediately by its own 





weight. The making of an embankment out of 
this pulpy, wet moss, is no very easy task. Who 
but Mr. Stephenson would have thought of enter- 
ing into Chat Moss, carrying it out almost like 
wet dung? It is ignorance almost inconceivable. 
It is perfect madness, in a person called upon to 
speak on a scientific subject, to propose such a 
plan. ..... Every part of the scheme shows that 
this man has applied himself to a subject of which 
he has no knowledge, and to which he has no 
science to apply.’ Then, adverting to the proposal 
to work the proposed line by means of locomotives, 
the learned gentleman proceeded: *‘ When we set 
out with the original prospectus, we were to 
gallop, I know not at what rate; I believe it was 
at the rate of twelve miles an hour. My learned 
friend, Mr. Adam, contemplated—possibly alluding 
to Ireland—that some of the Irish members would 
arrive in the waggons to a division. My learned 
friend says that they would go at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour But the speed at which these 
locomotive engines are to go has slackened: Mr. 
Adam does not go faster now than five miles an hour. 
The learned serjeant (Spankie) says he should like 
to have seven, but he would be content to gosix. I 
will show he cannot go six; and probably, for any 
practical purposes, I may be able to show that [ 
can keep up with him by the canal. .... Leco- 
motive engines are liable to be operated upon by 
the weather. You are told they are affected by 
rain, and an attempt has been made to cover them ; 
but the wind will affect them; and any gale of 
wind which would affect the traffic on the Mersey, 
would render it impossible to set off a locomotive | 
engine, either by poking of the fire, or keeping up 
the pressure of the steam till the boiler is ready 
to burst.’ How amusing it now is to read these 
extraordinary views as to the formation of a rail- 
way over Chat Moss, and the impossibility of 
starting a locomotive engine in the face of a gale 
of wind! The men who then laughed at Stephen- 
son’s ‘mad projects,’ had but to live a few years 
a to find that the laugh was all on the other 
side.” 


Napoleon’s passage of the Alps, with his troops, 
has hitherto been considered one of the most 
forcible illustrations of the truth, that where there 
is a will there is a way, and that, in a qualified 
sense, the word impossible has no place in the vo- 


cabulary of men with strong wills. A more fresh 
and equally striking exhibition of the same truth 
is presented in 


THE VICTORY OVER CHAT MOSS, 
gained by Mr. Stephenson’s skill and enterprise. 


“ Mr. Stephenson was no sooner appointed en- 
gineer, than he removed his residence to Liver- 
pool, and made arrangements to commence the 
works. He began with the ‘impossible’—to do 
that which the most distinguished engineers of 
the day had declared that ‘no man in his senses 
would undertake to do’—namely, to make the 
road over Chat Moss! The drainage of the Moss 
was commenced in June, 1826. It was, indeed, a 
most formidable undertaking; and it has been 
well observed that to carry a railway along, under, 
or over such a material as the Moss presented, | 
could never have been contemplated by an ordi- 
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nary mind, Michael Drayton supposed Chat 
Moss to have had its origin at the Deluge. No- 
thing more impassable could have been imagined 
than that dreary waste; and Mr. Giles only spoke 





the popular feeling of the day when he declared 
that no carriage could stand on it ‘short of the 
bottom.’ In this bog, singular to say, Mr. Ros- 
coe, the accomplished historian of the Medicis, 
buried his fortune in the hopeless attempt to culti- 
vate it. Nevertheless, farming operations had for 
some time been going on and were extending 
along the verge of the Moss; but the tilled 
ground, underneath which the bog extended, was 
so soft that the horses, when ploughing, were 
provided with flat-soled boots, to prevent their 
hoofs sinking deep into the soil.” 

“ For weeks the stuff was poured in, and little or 
no progress seemed to have been made. The di- 
rectors of the railway became alarmed, and they 
feared that the evil prognostications of the emi- 
nent civil engineers were now about to be realised. 
Mr. Stephenson was asked for his opinion; and 
his invariable answer was, ‘ We must persevere.’ 
And so he went on; but still the insatiable bog 
gaped for more material, which was emptied in 
truck-load after truck-load without any apparent 
effect. Then a special meeting of the board was 
summoned, and it was held upon the spot, to de- 
termine whether the work should be proceeded 
with, or abandoned. Mr. Stephenson himself 
afterwards described the transaction at a public 
dinner given at Birmingham, on the 23rd of De- 
cember, 1837, on the occasion of a piece of plate 
being presented to his son, the engineer of the 
London and Birmingham Railway. He related 
the anecdote, he said, for the purpose of impress- 
ing upon the minds of those who heard him the 
necessity of perseverance. 

“* After working for weeks and weeks,’ said he, 
‘in filling in materials to form the road, there did 
not yet appear to be the least sign of our being 
able to raise the solid embankment one single 
inch; in short, we went on filling in without the 
slightest apparent effect. Even my assistants 
began to feel uneasy, and to doubt of the success 
of the scheme. ‘The directors, too, spoke of it as 
a hopeless task; and at length they became se- 
riously alarmed, so much so indeed that a board 
meeting was held on Chat Moss to decide whether 
I should proceed any further. They had pre- 
viously taken the opinion of other engineers, who 
reported unfavourably. There was no help for it, 
however, but to go on. An immense outlay had 
been incurred; and great loss would have been 
occasioned had the scheme been then abandoned 
and the line taken by another route. So the di- 
rectors were compelled to allow me to go on with 
my plans, of the ultimate success of which I my- 
self never for one moment doubted. Determined, 
therefore, to persevere as before, I ordered the 
work to be carried on vigorously; and, to the 
surprise of every one connected with the under- 

ing, in six months from the day on which the 
board had held its special meeting on the Moss, a 
locomotive engine and carriage passed over the 
Very spot with a party of the directors’ friends on 
their way to dine at Manchester.” 

In conclusion, it would be well that all young 
men could have impressed upon their minds two 























of Mr. Smiles’s remarks, in summing up the cha- 
racter of the subject of his memoir. 

I. “ The whole secret of Mr. Stephenson’s sue- 
cess in life was his careful improvement of his time, 
which is the rock out of which fortunes are carved 
and great characters formed.” 

-IL. “ His mind was always full of the work in 
hand. He gave himself thoroughly up to it. 
Whatever he was engaged upon, he was as careful 
of the details as if each were itself the whole. He 
did all thoroughly and honestly.” 

George Stephenson’s was indeed, in many re- 
spects, a noble life—and it has been nobly writ- 
ten. But it checks our tendency to hero-wor- 
ship to read the following little paragraph. ‘“ He 
had an attack of intermittent fever, from which 
he seemed to be recovering, when a sudden 
effusion of blood from the lungs carried him off on 
the 12th of August, 1848, in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age.” And so he died. We have no 
desire to intrude into matters not communicated 
to the public, but we confess that, in parting with 
one whom we respect like George Stephenson, we 
could have wished something more to have been 
added as to his hopes for the eternal world, and 
their foundation. He who gains a crown of life, 


and access to that river of holy pleasure which 
shall roll-on for ever, is, after all, the only truly 
successful man; all success short of this is failure. 





RUSSIAN VILLEINAGE. 

One of the least expected, and therefore most 
gratifying changes which has recently been an- 
nounced, is that of the emancipation of the serfs, 
whose degraded condition has so long been a re- 
proach to the Russian empire. The emperor and 
some of his leading nobles seem to have entered 
with ardour inte this praiseworthy enterprise. 
At a time when such extensive ameliorations are 
being introduced, it may not be uninteresting to 
review the legal position and social status of the 
immense moujik class up to the close of the last 
year. It is to be hoped that the picture will 
speedily apply exclusively to a past and extinct 
state of things. 

The term s/ave can only properly apply to a man 
whom others treat as no man; who may be sold or 
beaten like a beast; who is necessitated to live with 
his kind as brutes do with theirs; who has no right 
in his children, but knows that he has begotten 
them to be the merchandise of others; who can 
extract only weariness from his labours; who can 
give no testimony in a court of law; who has no 
rights, and can perform no act of citizenship ; 
whose sole privilege is to die, and whose only 
inalienable heritage is the grave. A slave is, in 
law, a thing, an animal, like any other thing or 
animal. Uncle Tom and his class are slaves. 

“Slavery with sin began, 
Man o’er brute, and man o’er man ;” 
so that, to tell its story, would be to run back a 
long way. The African slave traffic antedates all 
records. The Phcenicians were men-stealers. 
Greece and Rome had human beings within their 
territory, whom they reckoned pro nullis, pro 
mortuis, pro quadrupedibus ; and this to an ex- 
tent so great, that they feared lest the oppressed 
themselves might find out their power. Our Saxon 
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forefathers kept and exported slaves like these to 
Ireland and the continent. Nor was this practice 
abolished till after the Norman conquest. In it, 
however, our ancestors were not singular, for 
until the twelfth century the several nations of 
Enrope dealt in men and women, having a free 
trade in such chattels with each other. But about 
that time the vile and unholy custom fell into 
disuse, and ere long was quite abandoned. The 
church frowned upon it; and society, settling and 
taking shape, erased this deformity from the model. 
Thenceforward, Christian Europe left the human 
blood business to the followers of Mohammed; 
nor did the men of the Old World again deal in 
their kind, until the thirst for gold, excited by its 
discovery in the New, led to the opening of the 
trade with Africa. Then the colonists from every 
European state hastened to grow rich by the woes 
of that unhappy land. To this day their descend- 
ants persist in this wrong, which in a dark age 
their comparatively untaught fathers began. 


Long after slavery was abolished, the masses of | 


The | 


Europe remained in a state of vassalage. 
barons were vassals to the king as their feudal 
superior, and the people were vassals to the barons 
as theirs. In England, before the Conquest, the 
bulk of the people lived in servitude, and in this 
condition passed into the hands of their new 
masters. Tor atime, as we have seen, their cir- 
cumstances were as bad as ever; but these im- 
proved from the day on which the essentially slave 
element was extirpated. The relations of imaster 
and man then became radically changed, and in 
each generation more reasonable, pleasant, and 
The difference between 


mutually advantageous. 
the slave and the vi/lein was fundamental. 

It is, mdeed, true that the serfs of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries were sometimes in a con- 
dition forlorn enough; still, their state was not 
one of inevitable wretchedness, but was even sus- 
ceptible of, and, in Britain at least, tending to- 


wards improvement. ‘The people were men, not 
merchandise; a fact which, even in the darkest 
period, made existence a day and not a night, 
keeping self-respect and hope alive in their sturdy 
breasts, as it assured them that betterment was a 
possibility. If they married, their union was sacred. 
if they had children, these were their own. ‘They 
could testify as witnesses in court, and when injured 
could obtain reparation. ‘Then their tenure of land 
became daily more secure ; while he who embarked 
in trade could generally buy his liberty, and always 
amass his gains for descendants, of whose manu- 
mission he had but little doubt. 

For a time, domestie servants, or villeins in 
gross, might be transferred from owner to owner, 
and the tillers of the soil were attached to the 
manor. While such was their position, they were 
far, very far from enjoying the rights to which all 
are entitled; still, even then they were recognised 
by the law, and, after the manner of a fierce age, 
included in its protection, constituting, in fact, 
the people of England. Thus were they reekoned 
in Magna Charta. The progress of civilization, 
the growth of commerce, the increasing attach- 
ment between the lord of the soil and its eulti- 
vators, the inherent strength of the people them- 
selves, all contributed silently to confirm and in- 
crease their privileges, and to accelerate their com- 


plete emancipation. In the reign of the fourth 
Edward, pure villeinage was at an end; and 
thenceforward the vassal had and maintained a 
fair position, and was as resolute to defend his 
own, as he was ready to admit the certified rights 
of others. Predial servitude, and every other form 
of vassalage, were extinet in the reign of Elizabeth. 

I have been thus particular in my reference to 
the state of our forefathers, because this illus- 
trates my subject. ‘The Russian peasant is, in- 
deed, a very inferior man to the Anglo-Saxon ; the 
actual position of the former seems very much 
worse than that once held by the latter; still, the 
theory of their social condition is substantially the 
same. That vassalage which our people long since 
threw off was, in principle, similar to the serf- 
dom under which the moujik now patiently creeps 
on. Although greatly more depressed than ever 
the men were from whom we spring, still, like 
them, the Russian is a villein, and repudiates the 
epithet slave. 

The anarchy of Russia came to an end but yes- 
terday. Until the close of the sixteenth century, 
its peasant was a wanderer over the face of the 
country, uncared for and uncontrolled, ranging 
like the wild horse of the steppes. If he chose to 
work for any one, he did so for a stipulated sum, 
and when this was paid he went forth again on 
his wanderings. Then, as now, he was a spiritless 
being; and, at the time, it was for his good on 
the whole that, shortly afterwards, he and his 
fellows were placed under the dominion of some 
one or other of the magnates who owned the soil. 
For a long period his condition was one of the 
deepest abasement. Even until “the good” 
Alexander's day, families could be separated and 
individuals sold. That emperor put an end to the 
former evil, but the latter was not removed earlier 
than the last reign. When Nicholas came to the 
throne, a serf could be sold, gifted, or gambled 
away. Now, however, he is attached te the land, 
und, according to law, cannot change masters 
except with the field on which he vegetates. 

At present, then, while he and the land are 
legally inseparable, he is the property of his baron, 
as much as the acre he reaps. His and his supe- 
rior’s rights are, however, well defined. He may 
marry, and his wife and children are his own; he 
may bequeath property to his natural heirs; he 
may not be defrauded, maimed, or put to death; 
in case of inability to provide for himself, the 
estate must support him. On the other hand, he 
is wholly under his proprietor’s will, and, of all his 
sarnings or time, the proprietor can demand and 
take ashare. Modern ukases have marked with suf- 
ficient precision the relative claims of owner and 
owned, and have reduced vassalage to a system as 
complete as that which subsists in the army or navy. 
| At first sight, so much exactness may seem ad- 
| vantageons to the peasant: when, however, we 
| consider the evils which the law cannot prevent, 
| or solemnly sanctions, and the fatal facility with 
| which in Russia any legal prohibition or provision 
| may be got rid of, we are led to the opinion that 

system has done but little for the real amelioration 
| of his condition, while it has fixed this almost be- 
| yond the possibility of change, just in proportion 
as it approached to completeness. Louis Philippe, 
| when he surrounded Paris with forts, spoke of 
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defending it from assault; but, in truth, he pro- 
vided despotism with greater power of awing those 
shut up within their circle. Even so, the more 
perfect the code of law which regulates vassalage, 
the more difficult is it for the vassal to go free. 
Statutes or decrees may secure an individual from 
certain annoyances, but they stereotype existing 
relations. 

Supposing the law to be honestly observed, the 
following is the position of the moujik. He can- 
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not be separated from his wife, nor can she be 
given to another; but he may be ordered to the 


most distant part of the empire, where he must | 
remain till recalled, the wife meantime tarrying | 


behind, as effectually divorced from hin as if she 
had never known him at all. His children are his 
own; but when they come of age the baron may 
order them how and where he pleases, even as he 
ordered their parents before them, thus super- 


seding all other authority by his mere irresponsible | 


power. If, by permission, he have left the estate 
and gone into a city, where, in the pursuit of some 
calling, he has been successful, and is making a 
comfortable living, he may at any moment be or- 
dered back, and compelled to give up his fairest 
prospects, and sit down, a boor with the rest. | 
When of a certain age, he may be constituted a | 
soldier, whether he will or not. If he desire to 
remain a bachelor, the master can at any time 
force him to marry. Instances are of frequent 
occurrence in which a man receives a summons to 
go home and conjugate; and he cannot refuse, but 
must leave his employment and take a spouse on 
the estate; which done, he must, at his lord’s will, 
either remain where his better half is. or else leave 
her for long years, and return to his distant em- 
ployment. Now, while there are some people by 
whom compulsion in this affair would be very good- 
naturedly submitted to, the mass of men and 
women have a decided preference for doing as they 
please in matrimonial matters. 

The master or mistress, moreover, may order 
him or her to be beaten at will. If there be no 
police station within so many versts, the baron 
may do this himself. If, however, there be such 
astation, he must send hin thither, and have him 
caned by the proper person. It is quite a com- | 
mon thing for the nobles in Petersburg to have 
their servants, both men and women, flogged by 
the authorities—an operation which is performed 
ina manner but little calculated to increase the 
self-respect. of the former or the modesty of the 
latter. The will of the owner is the only warrant 
needed in such cases, and eannot be gainsaid. I 
vas once told of a young girl who had quarrelled 
with a fellow-servant, and given her a slap. For 
this she was sent to the station, and came back 
with half her hair shaved off. This was done by 
command of the lady of the house. 

. The power of the master is sometimes painfully 
illustrated. Thus, it was a serf who planned and 
built the Kazan eathedral in the days of Paul. 
The poor fellow felt his degradation, as a man of 
geuius might be expected todo. But the baron 
refused to free him, assigning as a reason that he 
was too proud of such a serf ever to part with him. | 
There was recently, too, in Petersburg a fruiterer, 

who carried on a great business, and had amassed | 
much wealth. This man also desired to be free, | 


| and until lately had only three. 
| tories on the property, he may be required to work 


| should keep him; but.to call this an equivalent for 
_a life spent in enriching its possessor, is to add 
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but his master refused, because he could make far 
more by taxing his gains than by anything which 
could be paid for his manunission. 

As we have seen, the children are born to the 
same condition as their parents. Among the 
masses, this is not felt to be a grievance. When, 
however, a man like the architect becomes famous, 
or, like the fruiterer, grows rich, it is a monstrous 
evil. Then the father knows too well that his 
offspring are degraded, and feels that his talent or 
successful industry is a curse to them and no bless- 
ing, since they may at any time be taken from the 
midst of refinement, and condemned to herd with 
the lowest of the people. 

I said that the serf may amass money and leave 
it to his children. Remember, however, the inalien- 
able right of the baron to a portion of his time, or 
to a per-centage on all his earnings. If the man 
be a mere labourer, resident on the estate, he has 
only four out of the six working days for himself, 
If there be fac- 


in them, or if mines, in them, two days out of 
every six being his master’s. Should he hire ont 
as a servant or mechanic, then is he stripped 
annually of'a fixed sum, which is designated obrok, 
and varies in amount with the rise or fall of his 
wages. A lackey whose winnings may be a hun- 
dred or a hundred and twenty roubles a year, 
hands over thirty of them to his master. Of course, 
the richer he becomes, the better property is he. 
In the case of the frniterer just named, his books 
were regularly examined, and a per-centage de- 
ducted from his profits. ‘Thus is the serf the sus- 
tainer of the baron, whether he pays him in labour 
or in hard cash; and the latter reckons up the in- 
comes of his people as an English landowner does 
his rent-roll. 

Respecting the two days’ work which the agri- 
cultural serf gives, it may be with some plansibi- 
lity urged that this is only a rent for the house 
and ground which he oceupies. No such reason- 
ing applies, however, to the artisan who pays 
money. On him the tax is direct, and for it he 
receives no equivalent whatever. His obrok is a 
dead loss. 

I have sometimes been asked, can the moujik 
not escape? I reply that this is impossible, since 
he can go nowhere without 2 passport duly certified 
by his lord. This document must be produced 
wherever he wanders. Were he found without 
this, he would be at once arrested, until he gave 
an account of himself; and as all men in the 
empire are known to the police, it can easily be 
ascertained whether or not the account be correct. 

Such, then, is the position of the serf as settled 
by law, and it is evident that every advantage is 
given to the master; laying aside the patch of 


' ground and the house allotted to the farm labourer, 


no serf receives any equivalent whatever for his 
two days a week, or his yearly contribution to the 
great man’s purse. It is indeed compulsory, that 
im case of accident, sickness, or old age, the estate 


mockery to oppression. The keep of an old or 

disabled moujik! There is not a dog in England 

which would eat the rye bread on which he lives. 
[To be contimred.] 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





RESPECT PAID TO FAT PEOPLE IN 
SIAM. 


Tuer Talapoins, or priests of Siam, teach their 
poor benighted dupes that the first of merits con- 
sists in supplying the pagodas most abundantly 
with food, and that the merit of the donors is in- 
creased by the amount the priests are able to de- 
vour. 
selves in an incredible manner. 
would hardly believe that such brutal gluttony 
could be ranked as a high virtue. Yet the Siamese 
will say to him, “ How could we know that our 
Talapoins were gods, if they did not eat so much ?” 

Generally, among the Siamese it is considered 
highly meritorious to eat to excess and to be enor- 
mously corpulent. If an individual with the latter 
qualification should chance to go by, you will hear 
the Siamese exclaim in a sort of rapture, “ Oh! 
there goes a worthy man! How fathe is!” ‘The 
late king himself supposed that he could give no 
more convincing proofs of the excellence of the 
queen-mother than by relating the quantity of 
fruit which she ate at her dinner. They seem to 
estimate an individual merely by his weight and 
portliness. ‘They apply this prejudice to other ob- 
jects besides men. If they hear you praise a picture 
or statue, they will reply in good humour, “ Yes, 
very fine: isn’t it fat?” If to the advantages of 
a portly person and a prodigious belly be added a 
very large, broad, flat face, exhibiting hardly any 
nose, small, close, and oblique eyes, black teeth, 
and finger-nails three inches long, the happy indi- 
vidual is thought to unite in his person the charms 
of perfection, and to be a paragon of beauty. 

They profess to be Buddhists, and to believe in 
the transmigration of the soul, or vital principle 
of man, into all sorts of inferior animals ; yet (un- 
like the scrupulous Hindoos) they eat all manner 
of animals without the least scruple, and: quite 
publicly. The Talapoins, the greatest eaters of 
all, are, however, very rigid in certain externals. 
They must not kill any living thing themselves, 
nor must they see it killed in their presence. 
They are greedy consumers of fish, but the fisher- 
men are stoned without mercy if they fish too near 
the pagodas. If a sportsman kill a wild pig, a 
hare, or other creature, while they are passing, the 
Talapoins carry it home and eat it; but before 
doing this they stone the killer, or beat him with 
bamboos. They commonly keep in their monas- 
teries, general hospitals for sick dogs, cats, mon- 
keys, and even tigers. These wild beasts are not 
always grateful. A captured tiger was once near 
being killed by the people, but was spared at the 
request of the priests: the first use the monster 
made of his liberty was to carry off one of the 
Talapoins into the jungle. 

If you quote the doctrine of Buddha, and re- 
proach a priest with eating that which has had life 
in it, he will coolly tell you that he did not kill 
it, and that the crime consists not in eating, but in 
killing. But the common people hold killing to 
be no sin at all, and yet they profess to believe in 
the metempsychosis. A missionary once travelled 
with a peasant who insisted that men and animals 
were brethren, but who made no scruple to kill 
and eat all sorts of poultry that fell in his way. 
The missionary observed to him, “If it be true, 


These deceivers accordingly gorge them- | 
A rational man | 


according to your principles, that this hen you have 
caught may be your sister, you must commit a 
horrible crime in killing and eating her.” ‘“ No,” 
said the fellow, “ ignorance will be my excuse. [I 
shall be innocent of her murder unless she shows 
me a certificate of her parentage.” 

Providing as they do for animals, the Siamese, 
| with strange inconsistency, never establish hos- 
pitals for human beings. Such is man, deprived of 
the light of true religion. 





HOW TO BEGIN A DAY USEFULLY. 
As a practical caution, let me urge you literally 
to begin every day with prayer; come not forth 
| to your daily routine of employment until having 
| first armed yourself for the day’s duties or trials 
i by having sought in earnest prayer for Divine 
| help, guidance, or support. Intermingle prayer 
with all you do or undertake; this you would find 
a sure rule to determine what occupation or amuse- 
ments are becoming or otherwise to a professing 
Christian. It is wrong for a disciple of Christ to 
be in any scene, to engage in any undertaking, to 
participate in any amusement, in reference to which 
it would be inconsistent to ask for a Divine bless- 
ing. Hallow your ordinary occupations, sanctify 
your ordinary pursuits, enhance your joys, lighten 
the load of your daily anxieties, by making each 
and all of them the subject of prayer. Thus shall 
you find that you will grow in grace—you will 
attain more and more of the celestial character— 
you will rise to a loftier moral elevation—you will 
breathe a purer atmosphere, and reflect a brighter 
lustre—you will exhibit to others more of the fruit 
of the Spirit ; till, at length, grace itself shall ex- 
pand into glory, and the life of prayer terminate 
in the eternity of praise—The Bishop of Ripon. 





COLERIDGE ON PRAYER. 
“On my first introduction to Coleridge,” says a writer 
who has collected memorials of that great man, “he 
reverted with strong compunction toa sentiment which 
he had expressed in earlier days upon prayer. In 
one of his youthful poems, speaking of God he had 
said :— 
* Of whose all-seeing eye, 
Aught to demand were impotence of mind.’ 

This sentiment he now so utterly condemned, that, 
on the contrary, he told me, a% his own peculiar 
opinion, that the act of praying was the very highest 
energy of which the human heart was capable; pray- 
‘ag, that is, with the whole coneentration of the 
faculties. 

“Mr. Coleridge, within two years of his death, very 
solemnly declared to me his own conviction upon the 
same subject. I was sitting by his bedside one after- 
noon, and he fell into a long account of many passages 
of his past life, lamenting some things, condemning 
others, ete. ‘Neither do I reckon,’ said he, ‘ the most 
solemn faith in God as a real object to be the most 
arduous act of the reason and will. O no, my dear 
sir, it is to pray, to pray as God would have us; this 
is what at times makes me turn cold to my soul. Be- 
lieve me, to pray with all your heart and strength— 
with the reason and the will to believe that God will 
listen to your voice through Christ, and verily do the 
thing he pleaseth thereupon ; this is the last, the great- 
est achievement of the Christian’s warfare on earth. 
Teach us to pray, O Lord!’ And then he burst into 

a flood of tears, and begged me to pray for him.” 


























